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The Quader Composition Classes. 


A new Postal Class, for..beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony ‘and Musical: Composition on the Ist 
of July. All communications respectifg the class to be 
addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road Lonidsn, N.W. 
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sixteen pages, containins paragraphs 1 to 98; sheet 2, 

compri ing paragraphs 99 to 183. Copies can be ob- 
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ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘‘ Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing unto God 
20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The earth is the Lord’s 
71 Hallelujah ! the Lord reigneth 
bere be the Lord 
75 2 Great and marvellous 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138. Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
{He a about Zion - - . 
39 | He shall come down like rain - Portogallo. 
§ Blessed are those servants - 5. Ff S. Bird. 
43 2 Enter not into judgment - = Do. 
60 But im the last days - . . 
64 Greatisthe Lord + + - 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - Do. 
69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - Surgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord  Cad/cott. 
8 fj will arise and go to my father - Cecil. 
4 0 Blessed are the people -« - - Amerwan. 
86 1 was glad when they said untome - Cadlcott. 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann. 
na (T Lord, we praise thee - - - Mozart. 
3° | The Lord’s prayer - - - Denman, 
O praise the Lord - - - - Weldon. 
- {fT will love thee, O Lord . - Hummd., 
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Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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THE “QUAVER" 


COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences Ji | Ist. 


The instructions necessary are contained 


in ‘*First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee, 1s. 


Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 
for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. Each exercise should be marked 
with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
and remarks, The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. 

Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introguctory pgyagraph of ‘First Steps,” 
may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out joinily. 

Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each) query legib'y, leaving space fcr reply, and enclosing a stamed addressed envelope. 

Exercises for correction, and al! communica'ions respecting the class, to be addressed :— 


The Secretary of The Quaver Composttion Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 





BERST STEPS IN MUSICAI., COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Triad, or Common Chord, 


N Harmony, the term Chord is used technically to signify a combination of at 
least three different musical sounds: three-fold, four-fold, and five-fold chords 
» are regularly used in music, 
20. Achord may be either consonant or dissonant according as the inter- 
vals of which it is composed are consonant or dissonant. 


As for the present we shall confine our attention to the former kind, the consideration of 
the distinction between the two is postponed until it becomes necessary. 


21. The simplest form of a chord is the Zriad, or Common Chord. It consists of 
three sounds ; first, the sound which forms the root of the triad; next, one a third higher; 
and, lastly, one athird higher still, or a fifth above the root. 


22. The sounds of which any triad is composed are respectively termed the rvot, 
the third, and the /i/th of that triad. 


23. A triad takes its name from the sound which forms its root; as, the triad of Do, 
the triad of Re, &c. 


24. The triads in the scale are shown in Ex. 1: the sound which forms the root is 
undermost in each case. 


Ex. 1. Ex, 2. 
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25. In music arranged for more than three voices or parts, it is necessary to double 
some of the sounds in a triad; and in Ex. 2 the root of each triad is doubled in the octave 
above: this is the fullest and richest form of a triad in four-part harmony. 


Some authors distinguish between the two forms ofa triad, using the term Common Chord for that 
shown in Ex, 2; others, however, employ both terms synonymously. To avoid multiplying names unne- 
cessarily, we shall use only the term 77iad, as the handier of the two, and as expressive of the fact that it is 
a three-fold chora. 


26. A triad is major or minor according as the interval formed between the root 
and its third are major or minor. 


A triad consists of two thirds placed one above the other: if the undermost of these is major, the triad 
is major: and (excepting in the case mentioned in paragraph 27) if the undermost third is minor, the triad 
is minor. 


27. When a triad consists of a minor third and an imperfect fifth, or, in other words, 
when it contains two minor thirds, it is called an imperfect triad. Of this triad there is 
only one example in the scale,—viz., the triad of TI. 


28. The following table shows the triads thus classified:— 


Major triads, consisting of a major and a minor third, qt 
ry 


—f).. 


Minor “ minor and a Major 4y....ssee0++ oF} 


Imperfect »” ” two minor gp ee eeeccecee ne eee 
An imperfect triad is also sometimes termed a diminished triad. 














6 FIRGT STEPS IN MUSICAJ. COMPOSITION. 


In all music in the major mode, the major triads are more important, ud occur 
more frequently than the.others, the triad of po being the most important of all. 


30. By means of the major triads only, it is possible to harmonize every sound in 
the scale ; and as the beginner may find it easier to work with a few tools at first, we shall 
commence to study practically the maior triacs only: the rules 1aid down as to the mode 
of using them are, however, applicable to all the other triads, and, where the term chora 
is employed, to all the chords used in music. 


31. In practice the sounds forming a triad are not always placed in the order in . 
which they occur in Ex. 1, for we can arrange a chord in many different positions. Ex, 3 | 
gives several positions of the triad of po, the root of the triad remaining ip the bass, or | 
| ‘s Ex, 8. 
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32. In the above example, the positions of the triad greatly vary in excellence: It 
is best to arrange a chord so that the larze intervals (if there are any) occur between the 
undermost sounds rather than the uppermost; because, when several deep sounds are 
arranged too closely together, the effect is indistinct, and in very low octaves the result is 
only a confused noise: try, on a pianoforte, the effect of a triad played in all the different 
octaves. Therefore, in Ex. 3, the 4th and gth positions are very indifferent; the 3rd, 
6th, 7th and 8th, ‘good; and the 1st, 2nd and sth, still better. 


33- The various positions ot a chord, and also the particular octaves in which the 
sounds are pitched slightly influence its ¢fzct. Nevertheless, the general characteristics of 


a major triad are —— strength, or majesty; of a minor triad, tenderness, mournfulness, 
or gloom. 


PROGRESSION OF PARTS. 


Where the term chord is employed, the thing stated applies to all ths cnordsmsed ivayzsie (far. 30). 


34. In distributing a succession of chords into vocal or instrumental Aarts, certain 
rules require to be observed, in order to avoia wuat 1s bad and secure what is good. 


35- Rule 1—Avoid consecutive Fifths. 


36. A consecutive fifth occurs when any two parts which are at the distance of a 
perfect fifth from each other are, in the immediately succeeding chord, again separated by 
a perfect fifth. 


37- Rule 1, however, does not forbid— 


Repeating a chord, In Harmony, a mere repetition is supposed to be a continuation o/ 
the chord. 

Having a fifth in every chord. By all means have a fifth in every chord—it you can— 
but take care that it does not occur de/ween the same paris in two immediately 
succeeding chords. 


Nor fifths which, although they are consecutive, are no/ of the same hina. 


38. That consecutive perfect fifths are -/ ---—— -—-——--» — 
bad, and must be avoided, certity for your- 
self by playing this over:— 





39- But consecutive fifths a aifer cn. 
kinds are allowed, as, tor instance, perect 
and imperfect fifths, as in this:— 








FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAJ. COMPOSITION. 


4°. Rule Il.—Avoid consecutive Octaves and Unisons, 


41. Octaves and unisons are consecutive, or otherwise, on the principle explained 
respecting consecutive fifths (Par. 36). Consecutive octaves or unisons do not, however, 
produce a dad effect ; on the contrary, you can make any or all the parts move in these 
intervals if you choose. But this is not Harmony: if, therefore, while professing to write in 
harmony, any two parts move in octaves or unisons, they are really ¢he same part, and you 
are, for the moment, throwing away one of the wheels of your harmonic vehicle. 


42. Rule I1].—Sounds which are common to two succeeding chords should 
appear in the same part. 


43- The smoothest possible harmony is produced when the succession of chords is 
arranged so that each succeeding chord contains a sound already heard in the preceding 
one, and when the sound which thus acts as a connecting link occurs in the same part 
in both cases. Fig. 4 exemplifies such a succession of chords, and the utmost degree of 
smoothness is secured by ¢yzng sounds which are common to two chords. 


(6) The same chords in different positions. 
po a 
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For the present, the choice of the chords does not rest with the student, for the exercises given him to 


harmonize decide what the succession of chords shall be; but in working out the exercises he 1s required to 
obey rule 3 whensoever practicable. 





44. The smoothest possible progression of parts is attained by conducting each 
part so that, when it moves to the next chord, it proceeds to the sound mearest to the one 
just departed from. 


DOUBLING AND OMITTING. 


45. For the reasons stated in paragraph 25, and also in order to fulfil the require- 
ments of rules 1 and 2, it is sometimes necessary to double some of the sounds in a 
chord. For similar reasons it is at times needful to omif certain sounds: for instance, in 
three-part harmony it is not always practicable to render even a triad in its entirety, and 
in two-part harmony it is a manifest impossibility. Part of a composer’s skill consists, 
therefore, in so treating the chords as to include, if possible, a//7 the sounds, and, if any 
are omitted, to leave out such as are of the least importance. 


46. Rule IV.—Double the Root of a triad in preference to the Fifth, and 
the Fifth rather than the Third, (ée/er 40 paragraph 22.) 


47. On account of its important function, the root of a triad can, with the greatest 
propriety, appear conspicuously: 6n the other hand, the third of a triad—especially if it is 
major—is naturally a very prominent sound; doubling it must, therefore, of necessity give 
it undue prominence. / 


48. Rule V.—Omit’ the Fifth of a triad in preference to the Root, and 
the Root rather than the Third. 


49. The third of a triad is what determines whether it is major or minor, and if it 
is omitted the triad has no definite character—it is a nondescript: moreover, it is the 
third which gives a triad its harmonic life and quality. 


50. The particular function of each sound in a triad is not easily described in 
words: it can only be recognised by experience. ‘Ihe student must, therefore, find out 
these points for himself; but it may aid him to suggest that, in a mayor triad, the root 


gives solidity; the third, sweetness and bridiancy; and the fifth, fudness. In a minor triad, 
the third gives éenderness and mourn/ulness, 
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Husical Motation.—/ Continued from last Number.) 


Another point: which demands, examina- 
tion ‘is the questioti, Which is the best way 
of expressing modulation when the change 
of key is sustained, by using accidentals, or 
by altering the signature? The former 
mode is the most usual : possession is nine- 
tenths of the law, and some may, therefore, 
feel inclined to favour established usages. 
But which is the dest? We think a little 
reflection will make it evident that, in most 
cases of sustained modulation, a change of 
signature is better, clearer, and altogether 
more advantageous. When the usual way 


paca io —ba="- 








is adopted, it is quite customary to.find 
the key which the signature indicates, and 
that in which the music really is, to be very 
different things ; for, although the signature 
says that the music is in a certain key, yet a 
number of accidentals thrown in may flatly 
contradict the signature. Thus it often 
occurs that a musical passage, which really 
is quite easy, is positively aw/x: to look at, 
bristiing with accidentals as it does. 

For example, take this from the tenor 
song “ Now vanish before the holy beams,” 
in Haydn’s Oratorio, Zhe Creation :— 
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Here the music has an accidental against 
almost every note. It /ovks very difficult : 
nevertheless, it is only a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. The experienced reader, who 
understands what he is doing, makes short 
work of the accidentals, Glancing along 
the music he sums up the “situation” in a 
moment, thus:—‘“Signature, three sharps: 
sharps in the signature cancelled by means 
of the naturals on G, C, and F; therefore, 
the signature goes for nothing: and the 
flat. on E, B, and A make up the signature 
ot three flats, which is the key in which the 
music really is.” Then, if he is a “ Do-for- 
the-key-tone” singer, he simply puts his po 
on the first line of the stave, and sings on 
brave y in the new key: if he is sol-faing on 
the “fixed po” principle, he makes in his | 
own wey allowance for the change of key. 
Thus, by cancelling the existing signature, 
and mentally substituting the one proper to 
the new key, the singer accomplishes the 
mus ¢ withou. the slightest difficulty. 

‘Tuc pioper signature is adopted in fig. 2, 
a: result 1s 
uilhoul a sings a.cudental. 

Ali this is very easy to those who under- | 
stand it; but pity the poor, half-fledged 
reader, just trying his feeble pinions in 


the music can be written | 
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a ma as this. What can he make of 
it, unless indeed his previous training was 
prepared him for such artificial difficulues ;* 
and, if at such a crisis the lame dog is ‘not 
helped over the stile, ten to one he turns 
tail, trots slowly down the hill again to his 
beloved glees, part-songs, and catches, and 
for all future tine is lost to oratorio music. 
The reason why Haydn noted the music 
in this way is evident enough: he wrote. tor 
professional performers, to whom either 
mode was alike easy. For if there were, in 
his days, any unprofessional chorus-singers, 
the probability is that they officiated as 
make-weights only, not having themselves 
the power of reading music, but able to 
‘follow those who could. .To these latter, 
in like manner, one way of noting music 
was as good as the other, for they knew 
neither. But the fops/ar musicians of our 
time were comparatively few in Haydn's. 
That large circle of amateurs, who “know 
a little of music,” and can read jt up toa 
certain point, and who, if you. wr.te itina 
} way they understand, can acco.nplish it,— 
| were not invented in) Haydn's days: con- 
sequently, their interests were not studied. 


* This provided ior in ‘‘ The 
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A Change of Rey. 8 


The occasion to which our sketch more immediately refers was great and special. It 
was the last day of the week, of the month, and of the year—a coincidence of dates suffi- 
cient of itself to make the occasion an important one. With the members of the club, it 
was almost a conscientious duty to square accounts with the old year before commencing 
the rite of welcoming in the new: the season was, therefore, one which must necessarily 
be celebrated in the grandest state; and distinguished by the choicest songs, the raciest 
stories, and the happiest toasts on record. 

But the meeting was rendered doubly important, because the annual election of club 
officials was held on the last evening in the year. In addition to a small emolument— 
accruing out of the subscriptions and fines of the members—the office of president carried 
with it great dignity and honour, a degree of power much greater than usual being vested 
in the presidential chair. Like the chief ruler of a republic, the president of the club 
appointed all the other officials, and was, in fact, a sort of musical despot. His will was 
law on all points connected with the conduct of the meetings, the music to be sung, the 
arrangement of the programme, and the choice of executants—a device which saved much 
waste of time and temper, and was, upon the whole, satisfactory to the majority. 

The constitution of the club directed that, “ Whosoever of the members distinguishes 
himself by superior musical attainments shall be elected President.” The lamented founder 
0: the club had, perhaps unconsciously, borrowed this-rul2 trom the school routine to 
which he was accustomed. 

The election was conducted in this way. A candidate for the office propounded 
a question to the meeting: if it proved a poser, the propounder was declared duly elected; 
but if, on the contrary, it received solution, the solver became a candidate, and, in his 
turn, offered a pro|lem for solution. Practically, this almost ensured the election of the 
latter ; for the unsuccessiul questioner retired from the contest, and the candidates were 
generally few in number, in fict, for a considerable period, the only _ ossible candidates 
had been the two champions, Mr. Starch and Mr. Larch. 

Mr, S arch had now filled the presidential chair for several consecutive years, much 
to the chagrin of Mr. Larch; and the periodical crisis of an election having arrived once 
more, the combatants were nerving themselves for the encounter. The whole ciub, from 
senior to junior, was on tip-toe with expectation, and an extensive circle of adherents and 
sympathisers out of doors took almost as keen an interest in the coming conflict: sides 
were taken, each man had his hackers, and heavy bets depended upon the result. 

The eventful evening having arrived, Mr, Starch reached Zhe Bugles betimes, resplen- 
dent with self-awarded decorauons, and entered the room with the air of an emperor. 
He was in high spirits, already foresialling victory—tor his repeated triumphs had not 
diminshed his good opinion of himself—and it his admirers did not spontaneously burst 
forth iio “See, the conquering hero comes,” it was only because most of the musical 
talent was ranged on the other side of the table. 

Mr. Larch betrayed less confidence of manner, indeed his supporters thought he was 
looking rather dejected. Perhaps the cares ot his official duties were pressing heavily 
upon him, for that very morning one of his “awkwurd parents” had rung the old year 
out by threatening to remove six olive branches from the school ‘unless something was 
done about it.” What the something was, or what the #, did not clearly appear to Mr. 
Larch: he could ony indistinctly gather that genteel objections were raised respecting 
vu/gar fractions, and that scruples of conscience exisied with regard to the subject of 
profane history. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Larch had the look of one who was determined to win—who must 
win, and it he didn’t; would know the reason why. He knew that Mr. Starch’s musical 
attainments were somewhat superficial, notwithstanding the great appearances put forth, 
Iie considered, also, that much of his antagonist’s success was due to good fortune, or 
good management, rather than to erudition, and resolved to watch closely and leave no 
loophole of escape—no, not so big as the*diameter of a flute hole. Generalship, and 
the ability to “make the worse appar the better reason,” were Mr. Starch’s strongest 
weapons, and Mr. Larch felt confident of success if the case were only tried upon its 
own merits, 

Punctual to the second—as a musician, he prided himself upon his punctuality—Mr. 
Starch took the chair, and, in a neat speech of exactly fifteen minutes, introduced the 
business of the evening. Taking for his motto the words, 4 tempo giusto, he made a 
favourable impression at the very outset. The words had the sound of something grand; 
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4 A Change of Key. 


and, when Mr. Starch obligingly translated them for the benefit of his auditory, it was a 
fresh source of admiration at the awful extent of their president’s learning. In the course 
of his oration, Mr. Starch contrived to ‘extend the meaning of his motto so as to make it 
applicable to social and professional life, as well as to matters musica!. Life, he remarked, 
was an orchestra. Some performers were much too fast, others much too slow ; and dot 
styles of performance were to be deprecated. Some were strict and correct in their time 
and their dealings—and such—he felt certain—were all present—without exception—he 
might sxy: others introduced the “grace,” or rather the disgrace called Zempo Rubato, ani 
the less said about //em the better. (Here an approving audience visibly shuddered: they 
did not understand the signification of the musical term used, but, no matter, it was at 
the very least Hebrew for something very bad indeed—too shocking to be expressed in 
honest Saxon). Some were always in tune with their neighbours (stroking his own hair 
as if to say, “Oh, what a good boy am 1”): others rasp:ng discords (looking very hard 
at Mr. Larch) r-r-r-r-rasping discords, unresolvable in accordance with recognised musical 
and social laws, a praise to nobody, and a terror to those who do well. 

Mr. Larch began to consider ‘whether the insinuation was not meant for him: he was 
not, however, obliging enough to fit the cap on his own head, and quietly bided his time, 
reserving his strength for the coming struggle. It was, nevertheless, fortunate for the 
“concord and cor.viviality” of the evening that other business intervened, and allowed a 
little breathing time before the election; for Mr. Starch could cut like a razor when he 
chose, and Mr. Larch’s tongue was a sort of conversitional bludgeon when he was fairly 
roused, 

The musical part of the evening’s business now commenced, and a few songs, etc., 
were rendered by such members as were Avilling to contribute. 

The Sexton “did not like to remain mute,” and, with a voice clear as his own bell, 
and almost as loud, gave a song commencing “ Aisle of beauty, Seat of pleasure, Pew-rest 
joys within thee dweil.” 

The Cabinet-maker regretted that the state of his Chest prevented his singing, and 
the ony instrument he could play was a drum—leastways a conun-drum—‘“ What is the 
best table to make one’s self at this inclement season?” Members were good-natured 
enough to “give it up,” to the intense satisfaction of the drummer, who quickly tattooed 
the answer, “To make one’s self comfortable.” “True enough,” a member replied, “but 
you must also make it Aospitab.e.” 

To him succeeded the Biker with “Tell me where is Fancy Bred,” and, considering 
that he was attempting a duet, single-handed, he acqu:tted himselt admirably. 

A member who was a noted an_ler next rendered “Gaily sounds the cast-a-net.” 


The Proprietor of the livery stables “rubbed the company down” by lustily roaring 
“Busy, curious thirstv Fly.” 





Letter-note in Birmingham. 





MONGST the towns in which Letter-note 
has established itself, the most conspi- 
cuous is Birmingham, and among-t the 
very oldest teachers of the method is 
Mr. T. G. Locker of that town. Mr. 

Locker, who had been for some years a successful 
teacher of the Tonic Sol-fa Method, promp ly recog- 
nised the advantages afforded by Leiter-note for the 
purpose of training direct from the ordinary no:a- 
tion ; and, finding in it all the chief points of utility 
contained in the former method, adopted Letter-note 
some twelve years ago, when it was only a few 
months old. 

Since that time Mr, Locker has stedfastly kept to 
Le'ter-note, working it in all his classes ; and the 
method has taken root in Birmingham, and is now 
extensively used for educational purposes, both in 
singing clas-es and schools. Doubtiess much of 
this success is owing to Mr. Locker’s careful and 
thorough tuition, for good teaching influences others 
besides the pupils. It sets a good example, which 
will receive the sincerest praise—imitation ; it gives 





the method an opportunity of showing what it can 
accomplish ; it also proves that when a good method 
is faithfully and intel.igently carried out the résult 
is success. 

That Mr. Locker is doing good work, is evinced 
by the fact that the three great musical societies for 
which Birmingham is famed gladly enro! his pupils 
in their chorus, and that musicians of such standing 
a: Mr. W. C. Stockley, choirmaster of the Birm ng- 
ham Musical Festivals, anc Dr. Swinnerton Heap, 
have more than once publicly expressed their high 
approval of Mr. Lucker’s teaching. Further, as the 
result of hs Letter-note cla ses, Mr. Locker now 
co ducts three musical societie—one of them ten 
years old ; another, tive; and the third, nearly iwo 
years. The two former of these have yiven suc- 
cessful performances of 7he Messiah, The Creation, 
St. Paul, Elijah, Messe Solenelle, &c. 

This is most gratifying, and deserves thoughtful 
consideration on the part of all Letter-note teachers, 
containing, as it does, an encouragement to progress 
and make present attainments steps towarc better. 
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Memoranda for the use of Members of the Composition Class 
Enterval—Construction of the Scale. 


If we represent the extent of an octave by a circle, and divide its circumference into 
fifty-three minute intervals, termed commas, we obtain a picture of the scale which shows, 
with mathematical’ accuracy, the relative magnitude of every musical interval, thus:— 
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Intervals are termed seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths and octaves, accord- 
ing to the number of degrees of the scale which they include. Simp/e intervals are those 
not greater than an octave: intervals exceeding an octave are termed compound; thus a 
ninth is a compound second; a ¢enth, a compound third, &c. The term unison is used 
to designate the relation to each other of sounds which are of the same pitch. Intervals 
of the same name are mayor or minor, perfect, imperfect, or pluperfect in accordance with 
their magnitude, as in the following table of reference:— 


Name of Examples in Size in 

Interval. the Seale. Commas. Contents. 
Minor second, : . - mi-fa, ti-do, 5 
Major y - - - - re-mi, sol-la, 8 


- -  do-re, fa-sol, lati, 9 
Minor third, -  re-fa, mi-sol, lado, titre, 14 + a minor and a major second. 
Major , - - - do-mi, fa-la, sol-ti, -17 - - - - twomajor , 
Perfect fourth, { do-fa, re-sol, mi-la, sol-do, | 22 one minor, and two major 
| la-re, ti-mi, 
Tritone, or Pluperfecd fourth, - - fa-ti, 26 - - - three major ,, 
Imperfect fifth, - - - - tifa, 27 two minor, and two major ,, 
Perfed (er re-la, mi-ti, fa-do, sol-re, | 31 one minor, and three major 4, 
la-mi, 
Minor sixth, - - mi-do, la-fa, ti-sol, 36 two minor and three major ,, 
Major , do-la, re-ti, fa-re, sol-mi, 40 one minor, and four major ,, 
Minor seventh, re-do, mi-re, sol-fa, la-sol, ti-la, 44 two minor, and four major , 
Major ,, - - + do-ti, fami, 48 one minor, and five major ,, 
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